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I.—THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
STANDPOINTS OF THE PRINCIPAL POWERS. 


N view of the opening of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
on February 2nd, it is proposed to summarize here the stand- 
points which are expected to be maintained by the Governments 

of the eight principal Powers(') regarding the manner in which the 
problem should be approached. During the past year each of these 
Governments has had occasion, either by the issue of official memo- 
randa or through the pronouncements of its leading statesmen, to 
set forth in unequivocal terms the attitude it intends to adopt, and 
the first definite statement to appear was that contained in the 
speech made by Mr. MacDonald in the House of Commons on June 
29th, 1931. The first point to note in this was the insistence on the 
definite obligation to disarm assumed by all the signatories of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Locarno Agreements. ‘‘ This nation 
and this House,”’ said the Premier, “‘ must never forget the specific 
commitments to which our name has already been placed,’’ and 
after quoting the provisions of the Treaties in full he continued: ‘‘ If 
we were trying to get away from those obligations we could not do it.”’ 
And he reminded his audience that the Versailles Treaty contained 
declarations which were in favour of the disarmament of Europe 
“not because one nation had abused arms, but because every nation 
frankly confessed that there was no peace and no security in continued 
armaments.” 

Mr. MacDonald then examined the question as to how far we had 
gone since 1919, and quoted figures showing that while naval expendi- 
ture in 1914 amounted to £51,500,000—which at present values 
was equal to £76 millions—in 1924 it was £56 millions, and in 1930, 
£52,400,000. As to personnel, the total in 1914 was 151,000, in 1924, 
99.453, and in 1931, 93,630, while if the number of vessels were com- 
pared, the difference was even more considerable. In 1914 Britain 
possessed 89 capital vessels—to-day the number was 15; in 1914 the 
number of cruisers was 131, which had fallen to only 59, built, building 
and authorised. He dealt with the army and the air force in the 
same way, and then quoted corresponding figures for the armed 
forces of France, Italy, Japan and the U.S.A., tending to show that 
in most eases expenditure was greater than in 1924, and that the 
numbers of men under arms had increased. The Conference, he 
concluded, would have to put a stop to these expansions, but “ the 
reduction must be all round. We have gone pretty nearly to the 
limit of example.” 

In the debate which followed this statement it was made clear 
that all three parties were substantially in agreement with the principle 
laid down by the Prime Minister, of the obligation to disarm involved 
in the terms of the Treaty and of the Locarno Agreement, but it was 
equally evident that there would be no general support for any policy 





(1) Le., Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Russia, America and Japan, 
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which might lead to additions to those obligations either by their 
elaboration or by adherence to general agreements for the guarantee 
of security, such as the Geneva Protocol of 1924. 


Not many days after this speech was made, the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs communicated to the League Secretariat a memo- 
randum(?) “‘ setting forth the efforts already made by France in the 
direction of armament reduction, together with the views of the 
French Government as to the work of the 1932 Conference.”’ 


The first part of this was particularly interesting for the considera. 
tions it put forward to show that—in direct opposition to the British 
view—the provisions of the Peace Treaties carried with them no 
obligation upon the victorious Powers to follow the example of the 
defeated nations in respect of disarmament. To make the French 
position clear it is necessary to quote from the memorandum. This 
cites the text of Article 8 of the Covenant in support of this view, 
explaining that this Article is based upon two fundamental con- 
ceptions which it is important to emphasise, and continues, 

“The first is the idea of ‘common action.’ In a system of inter- 
national solidarity like that of the League of Nations each State must 
have sufficient armaments to protect itself against aggression until this 
‘common action’ can begin to function: if left to its own unaided 
resources, a State, unlawfully attacked, must be sufficiently armed not to 
be overwhelmed before having had time to mobilise the whole of its 
national forces. It will, therefore, be possible for the reduction of arma- 
ments to be the more substantial in proportion as the setting in motion 
of the contemplated ‘common action ’ is less uncertain and likely to be 
more prompt. . . 

“* Viewed from this angle, the limitation of armaments, in conjunction 
with the development of the systems for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes and with the mutual assistance, is a means of organising peace. 
But, in order that it may be carried into effect, the principle of common 
action must supersede in the minds of the nation that of individual defence. 
It implies that the League is considered by them as a living reality, 
invested with positive responsibilities and possessed of effective power. 

“ Concurrently—and this is the second essential idea upon which 1! 
is based—Article 8 of the Covenant clearly states that the point helow 
which national armaments cannot be reduced depends upon the degree 
of security enjoyed by the nations concerned. A proper estimate of this 
safety must take into account not only the manner in which the ‘ common 
action’ of the League will operate, but also the geographical situation 
and circumstances of each nation. Article 8 of the Covenant, therefore 
clearly lays down the principle that, as regards the reduction and limitation 
of armaments, there can be no hard and fast rule ; the armaments of each 
State constitute an aggregate which must necessarily be adapted to its own 
particular case; the notion of diversity governs the work to be under- 
taken. Any levelling or automatic equalisation of forces is, for this very 
reason, excluded a priori, for equality of armaments as between two 
States would only be justifiable in the unlikely event of their geographic! 
situation and circumstances being identical. 


(2) League Official No. C. 440 M. 187, 1931, dated July 16th, 1931. 
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“In the midst of this diversity, there is, however, one fixed element 
which is supplied by Part V of the Peace Treaties in close conjunction with 
Article 8 of the Covenant. The aim and purpose of Part V of the Treaties 
is indeed to lay down a definite standard for the armaments allotted to 
four Powers which have formally pledged themselves to observe its 
military, naval and air clauses; while thus determining a certain 
standard of forces for the use of those four Powers, the framers of the 
Treaties make it clear that their purpose was to render possible the 
initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of all nations. 

‘ Clearly, therefore, it is in relation to the armaments allotted by the 
Treaties to certain nations that it will be possible to prepare the limitation 
and reduction of the armaments of other nations. It follows that the strict 
observance of the standards of forces thus laid down is one of the essential 
prerequisites of the limitation of armaments . . . It by no means follows, 
however, that the Member-States of the League whose standards of forces 
have not been expressly defined by the Treaties are under the obligation 
of adopting either the methods or the figures laid down in Part V of the 
Peace Treaties as regards the general limitation of armaments. 

‘When the Treaties were framed, at no time and at no place was the 
argument advanced, either in speech or in writing, that other States should 
in their turn place their armaments on the level prescribed for certain 
States. The Covenant stipulates, on the contrary, that the reduction of 
armaments is to be dealt with in a plan drawn up by the League Council 
and submitted to the several Governments for their consideration and 
free decision. Account will be taken in this plan of the requirements of 
national security, of the international obligations imposed by common 
action, and of the geographical situation and circumstances of each 
State. 

‘Were it to be admitted that the standards prescribed in Part V 
of the Treaty for certain States should apply in an equal and uniform 
manner to other States, Article 8 of the League Covenant would clearly 
he bereft of all value and all significance.’’(s) 

The Memorandum then turned to the question as to the steps 
France had already taken in reducing her armaments, and showed that 
the reductions in the period of service, first in 1923, from 3 years 
to 18 months, and then, in 1928, from 18 months to 12, had resulted 
in & very material diminution in the numbers of effectives available 
for the defence of the country. France had thus “ of her own accord 
effected since 1921 a reduction amounting, at times when the mobile 
force is in the home territory, to 42 per cent. of the forces immediately 
available for home defence, or to 60 per cent. of those forces, assuming 
that in the hour of danger the mobile force should happen to be 
abroad.’ Figures were also adduced to show that reductions had been 
effected in the overseas Army and in the Navy, while as to the 
Air Force, separate programmes for the Army and Navy had been 
adopted in 1924 and 1925, but the Government “ was anxious above 
all to render possible general limitation of armaments and they 
advanced the execution of their air programmes only to a small 
extent,” 


(3) For further information as to the official French view see the Article in the 
Bulletin of December 4th, 1930, Vol. VII, No. 12. 
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In Part III of the Memorandum the French view as to the essential 
connection between political guarantees and further disarmament 
is brought out very clearly. 

Reduction of armaments implies confidence, it is Stated, but 
“can that confidence be expected to prevail so long as the feeling is 
abroad that, in the eyes of many, the problem is not so much one 
of organising peace for the benefit of all, as of modifying the existing 
order for the benefit of a few, and so long as it is possible for sone 
States to feel that the very existence conferred upon them by the 
Treaties is threatened? The decisions of the Conference must be 
based upon respect of the Treaties.” If, for instance, an attempt were 
made to modify the relative situation created by the provisions 
of the Treaty under which Germany was disarmed, it would prove 
impossible to maintain the reductions already effected, and still less 
practicable would the general limitation of armaments become. 
What would have to be found was a political solution, and the 
Memorandum refers regretfully to the failure of the Geneva Protocol 
to secure general acceptance. France, however, stood ready to 
consider all general solutions—universal pledges of mutual assistance, 
combination of local agreements, constitution of international armed 
forces, or simultaneous recourse to all these several systems. 

It remains to add that, in his declaration before the Chamber on 
January 19th last, M. Laval stated that, as regards disarmament, 
“the policy of France was defined by the Memorandum of July 
last. This policy, inscribed in the Covenant, has been that of France 
for the last twelve years, as it is that of the League of Nations.” 

The German view can be stated in a few words. Disarmed 
already, what she seeks is the recognition by the other Powers of the 
duty devolving upon them to follow her example, and she is particularly 
insistent upon the urgent need for some definite steps being taken 
towards all-round reduction, even if these do not progress very far 
for the present. If the principle is to be accepted that security has 
its basis on armaments, Germany’s claim to protect herself must be 
admitted, and, as the President stated in his New Year’s Day Message 
last month, “ our right to equality in security is so clear that it cannot 
be questioned.” 

It is interesting, too, to read the speeches made by a number 
of leading politicians at a disarmament demonstration held in Berlin 
on November 25th last. The general tenor of these was that if the 
Conference failed to effect the elimination of technical offensive 
armaments and to make a reasonable advance towards the genera! 
disarmament contemplated in the Versailles Treaty, Germany should 
declare solemnly that the Treaty had been torn up by the Power. 
which had prevented its fulfilment. ; 

All the speakers indicated, also, that the Draft Convention, 
unless amended, could not possibly lead to a general adjustmell 
of armaments reasonably compatible with Germany’s claims unde! 
the Treaty. The resolution passed at the conclusion of the meeting 
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declared that in principle a Convention on the basis of equal rights 
and obligations must take the place of a one-sided system of dictation, 
and that steps must be taken at the Conference towards the adjustment 
of armaments to a standard level, as contemplated in the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Again, early in November, in accepting a proposal for an 
armaments truce for twelve months, the Chancellor, in his letter 
to the League Secretariat, pointed out that the limitation of arma- 
ments to the existing level could only be regarded as a preparatory 
step for the facilitation of the negotiations at the Conference, and 
not as a measure for the fulfilment of the task with which it was 
charged. 

The views of the German Government as to the value of the 
Draft Convention were clearly set forth in the declaration made by 
Count Bernstorff at the Final Session of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission on December 9th, 1930,(‘) and in a statement made by 
Herr Curtius before the Council of the League on January 20th, 1931. 
Briefly, the Government’s view was that the Convention lacked the 
one thing which was essential—namely, a firm determination to 
disarm. The essential factors of any real land disarmament had 
been eliminated one after the other from the draft, and the scheme 
in its adopted form represented, at most, the stabilisation of the 
existing armaments. Finally, in a speech made at a banquet at 
Geneva on September 15th, 1931, Count Bernstorff further explained 
the German attitude by saying that they did not expect immediate 
equality, but equality of method, and they did ask for a start to 
be made towards equality. Germany could not accept the Draft 
Convention as it stood, because it implied that she might always 
continue to be handicapped as she was at present. 

The Italian position may next be considered. The guiding principle 
is parity with France, but along with this there is a very real desire 
to effect material reductions in all branches of armaments. It was 
the Italian Foreign Minister who was responsible for the proposal 
for a year’s truce in armaments, adopted by the League in November, 
1931. When he was in America also, Signor Grandi gave support 
to the cause of reduction in more than one public statement. In a 
speech in New York on November 26th he said that all the nations 
who signed the Versailles Treaty were bound by its terms to reduce 
their armaments. ‘‘ We never thought,” he continued, “ of minimising 
the importance of security in the solution of the disarmament 
problem . . . but we cannot share the view that an absolute security 
is @ condition sine qua non for starting any measure of disarmament. 
Such a theory makes of security an essentially objective notion .. . 
every step towards a reduction of armaments will bring to the world 
greater security. In other words, if we want to make any progress 





(4) The German objections and reservations to the Convention were dealt with in an 
article in the Bulletin of December 18th, 1930, Vol. VII, No. 13. 
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towards the better organisation of the peace of the world, we must 
try to look upon security rather as a result than as a condition of 
disarmament.” 


The Polish Government took the opportunity of explaining its 
position when replying to the League questionnaire regarding the 
armaments of the country. In amemorandum dated September 17th, 
1931, it stated that it still adhered to the reply made to the League 
Council as long ago as 1923, when “the Polish Government stated 
that general disarmament should be sought by means of a preliminary 
system of guarantees of security.” The memorandum went on to 
urge the necessity of “ endeavouring to create conditions of security 
which shall be equal for all States in order to allow of some practical 
inception of the work of disarmament,” and the Protocol is referred to 
with expressions of regret that it did not secure general acceptance. 
Owing to this, it is argued, the uncertainty as to common action 
compels members of the League to rely, in the first instance, on their 
own strength in the event of unprovoked aggression. The Govern- 
ment also pointed out that certain States were still not members of 
the League, and it was difficult to foresee what attitude they would 
adopt at a moment of international crisis. Any undertaking which 
Poland might contract at the Conference would therefore be subject 
to the condition that all previous obligations in the sphere of dis- 
armament were respected and scrupulously carried out. The political 
situation of the country was then dealt with, and emphasis Jaid on the 
fact that it is compelled to reckon with the possibility of aggression 
on more than one front. In view of the fact that the League has no 
international army at its disposal, the military situation is conditioned 
by the following factors: (1) the strength of the armed forces of 
Poland’s neighbours ; (2) the absence of any developed fortifications ; 
(3) the lack of a war fleet; (4) the weakness of her militar) 
potentialities ; (5) defective communications ; and (6) unfavourable 
geographical situation ; in short, in view of all these facts, the Polis) 
army in its existing state does not fulfil the necessities of the country’s 
situation. 

The reference to the Soviet Union in the Polish statement is a 
reminder of the great importance which attaches to the attitude of the 
U.S.S.R. No figures of their armaments have been published, and 
estimates of the expenditure on their forces vary so greatly as to be 
of little value. It is generally believed, however, that the total co! 
of the army, navy and air force is nearly two and a pralf times 4 
large as it was in 1924, and this is one of the arguments used by 
‘France and Poland in support of their belief in the necessity 
maintaining large armies. On the other hand, it was the Sovie 
delegate to the Preparatory Disarmament Conference who propos 
in 1928 a drastic scheme of general disarmament, and when that was 
found to be impracticable brought forward an alternative sclem« 
providing for partial and gradual disarmament under whicli the 
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Powers of the world would be divided into four groups according to 
size of armaments, and those with the largest forces would reduce the 
most.(°) This proposal was not foHowed up, but the Soviet delegate 
continued to urge the adoption of his draft as a basis for discussion at 
subsequent sessions, and though the Commission decided it could not 
accept the method proposed it agreed to annex the draft to its report 
and to lay it before the Disarmament Conference. It is expected, 
therefore, that the Soviet delegation will bring it forward at Geneva 
at the first suitable opportunity. 

The United States Government has given little indication of the 
attitude it intends to take up, though one or two pronouncements by 
Mr. Hoover and the Secretary of State may be considered to make this 
fairly clear. Speaking on January 5th, the President said that the 
U.S. delegation to Geneva would have nothing to initiate at the Con- 
ference, the deliberations of which would be of something less than 
primary interest to the United States, since they would be concerned 
largely with land armaments, and he pointed out that the American 
army was to-day relatively smaller than that of Germany—having one 
soldier per 900 of the population, as against one to every 650 in 
Germany. 

On January 18th Mr. Stimson held what was described in Washing- 
ton as a final talk with the U.S. delegates regarding the policy to be 
followed. The basis of this, he said, was that the delegation should 
co-operate as far as possible with other nations in making the confer- 
ence a success, but that it should be made clear that the United States 
is not prepared to reduce her land forces to below their present status. 
Mr. Stimson also expressed the hope that the conference would adopt 
a plan of disarmament similar to the view held by the United States, 
that is to say, direct limitation of armaments (as opposed to budgetary 
limitation), which in American opinion is the only practical method. 
The delegates were also reminded that the United States had no direct 
interest in the political problems of Europe, and could not become 
entangled in them through any security guarantees. 


Japan has, as usual, given little indication of the policy she intends 
to follow, but statements which have a semi-official authority would 
seem to suggest that the delegation to Geneva does not anticipate 
taking a leading part in the Conference, in view of the fact that it is 
primarily a Conference for the discussion of European arms limitation. 
The Japanese also come to Geneva convinced that there is not a single 
Government represented there which proposes to cut its armaments 
at the sacrifice of national security, and to Japan her own security 
and the maintenance of peace in the Far East depend upon the power 
of Japanese armaments. Opinion in Tokyo is also convinced that the 
land forces of Japan are at the minimum required for security and 


_ (5) An account of the Soviet proposals and the manner in which they were dealt 
with by the Preparatory Commission will be found in ** Disarmament and Security since 
vocarno’’ by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. Allen & Unwin, 1932. 
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that neither reduction nor limitation of the army can be considered 
unless the Soviet Union reduces her armaments. At the same time, 
so far as the Navy is concerned, Japan has loyally carried out the terms 
of the Washington and London Treaties, and at both Conferences 
at which these Treaties were negotiated collaborated wholeheartedly 
in the agreements for the reduction of the navies of the three principal 
naval Powers. According to the Tokyo press the only point that now 
deserves special attention from the naval point of view is the possibility 
of the French, Italian and Soviet naval strength being definitely fixed 
at the Conference, for such determination would presumably be applied 
to the size of war vessels, reduction of gun calibres, restriction of naval 
aeroplanes, and similar technical points, and in all of these Japan is 
‘‘ expected to claim the maintenance of real fairness and national safety 
as necessitated by her peculiar position.’ It will not be surprising, 
also, if some attempt is made to adjust the ratio of cruiser strength 
with Great Britain and America accepted in London in 1930. 
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Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

January 27th—The Cabinet resigned, and the President asked the 
outgoing Chancellor, Dr. Buresch, to form a new Government. 

January 29th.—Dr. Buresch formed a new Cabinet, taking the Portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs himself. (Dr. Schober had been the Foreign Minister and 
was now dropped from the Cabinet.) 


Belgium. 

January 23rd.—It was learnt that a private meeting was being held in 
Brussels of representatives of the British, Belgian, Dutch, French, German, 
Spanish and Swiss Stock Exchanges, with a view to the formation of an 
international bureau for Government and municipal bonds. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

January 19th.—A congress of Communists was reported to have met in a 
town in south-east Kiangsi and passed a new Constitution for a Chinese Soviet 
Republic and established a Provisional Central Executive Committee to 
govern Soviet China. 

January 20th.—The Government was understood to have ordered a heavy 
reduction in party and departmental expenditure. The military repre- 
sentative informed the Cabinet that the troops had only received 30 per 
cent. of their pay in December, and drew attention to the risk of withholding 
military funds. 

January 21st.—Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei arrived back in 
Nanking to assist the Government with advice. 

According to reports published in Nanking bandits in Hupeh Province 
were responsible for 164,551 deaths during 1930 and 1931, while a further 
946,000 persons were reported missing and 7,800 held to ransom. The value 
of the damage done was estimated to be 500 million Mexican dollars. 

January 25th—Mr. Sun Fo, the Premier, and Mr. Eugene Chen, the 
Foreign Minister, resigned on the ground that the Government had rejected 
their policy of positive action against Japan. 

- Mr. Lo Wen-kan (an Oxford graduate) was appointed Acting Foreign 
Minister. 

January 26th—General Chen Ming-shu, Minister of Communications, was 
appointed Foreign Minister. (He had been in command of the 19th Chinese 
Army garrisoning the Shanghai area.) 

Futatien, the Chinese quarter of Harbin, was stated to have been attacked 
and looted by Ting-chao, the commander of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
(uards, as a result of fighting which broke out between him and Hsi Hsia, 
the Governor of Kirin Province. 

January 27th—Fighting occurred at Harbin between Railway Guarda, 
stated to number 4,000, and a small body of Kirin troops. 

January 28th.—Lo Wen-kan was appointed Foreign Minister. 

January 30th—Lo Wen-kan assumed office, and issued a statement 
declaring that the Japanese action at Shanghai not only endangered inter- 
national interests, but also menaced the Chinese capital. 
| The capital was transferred from Nanking to Loyang (in northern Honan, 

just south of the Yellow River). 





EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


January 19th.—Five Japanese monks were attacked by a Chinese mob jp 
Shanghai and seriously injured. 

January 20th—Cilashes between Japanese youths and Chinese police 
occurred in Shanghai and two men were killed. 

January 21st.—Admiral Shiosawa, commanding the Japanese fleet iy 
Chinese waters, issued a formal demand to the Chinese authorities at Shanghai 
for the dissolution of anti-Japanese associations and an indemnity for the 
assault on the five monks, and threatened drastic action if the reply were not 
satisfactory. The Japanese Consul-General was stated to have previously 
lodged demands which included an apology by the Mayor of Greater Shanghai, 
the arrest of the assailants, compensation to the monks and the dissolution of 
all anti-Japanese organisations. 

Letter from M. Briand to League Council re Committee of Enquiry. 
(See League of Nations.) 

January 22nd.—It was announced that all foreign loans and indemnity 
obligations secured on the Customs had been met in full at a cost of just under 
120 million taels (say £12 millions). 

The Japanese Naval and Consular authorities in Shanghai gave personal 
assurances to the Chairman of the Council of the International Settlement that 
Japanese action did not affect the Settlement, and stated that if, later, it were 
necessary to move troops into the Settlement there would be previous 
consultation with the Council. 

January 24th.—The Japanese naval authorities at Shanghai warned the 
Chinese that unless their demands were conceded they would occupy the 
Chinese Municipal Buildings, the Headquarters of the Kuomintang, the 
Kiangnan Arsenal and other points in Greater Shanghai. 

One of the five monks assaulted on January 19th died of his injuries, and 
an Austrian named Porges was shot dead without provocation just outside the 
French Concession. 

January 25th—The Manchurian question before the League Council 
(See League of Nations.) 

It was reported in Shanghai that the Chinese authorities there wer 
negotiating for the dissolution of all anti-Japanese associations preparatory 
to the acceptance of the Japanese demands. It was also understood that 
instructions modifying those already given had been cabled to Mr. Yen at 
Geneva, with a view to securing moderation in the Chinese attitude to be 
adopted in the Council. 

January 26th.—The Kuomintang paper in Shanghai, the Republican Daily 
News, ceased publication on the demand of Admiral Shiosawa, who objected 
to statements published regarding the rioting. 

The Japanese Chargé d’Affaires in Peking called on Chang Hsueh-liang 
and expressed indignation at the editorial regarding the Korean question in 
the Peking Leader of January 23rd, and demanded the closure of the newspape'. 
the arrest of the editor, and an apology. 

The Mayor of Shanghai was understood to have informed the Japane* 
Consul-General of his desire to comply with the Japanese demands, but to 
have asked him to wait until January 30th, owing to the difficulty of doing »°. 

January 27th—The Japanese Consul-General gave the Chinese authorities 
till 6 p.m. on January 28th to comply with the demands, otherwise the 
occupation of the Chinese city would begin. The British Consul-Genersl 
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warned British residents outside the Settlement to be prepared to move inside 
it at short notice. 

The Mayor was understood to have ordered the immediate abolition of the 
anti-Japanese boycott association, and in a statement to the press he com- 
mitted himself unequivocally to the suppression of all illegal activities and 
appealed to all law-abiding citizens to codperate with the local Government. 

January 28th—The Mayor of Shanghai accepted all the demands of the 
Japanese Admiral, but the latter issued a warning that action would be taken 
within 24 hours. A state of emergency was therefore declared by the Municipal 
Council, and the International Settlement Defence Force was mobilized and 
posted on the Settlement boundaries. Admiral Shiosawa, in the evening, 
issued a proclamation announcing his intention of occupying the Chinese city 
for the purpose of ridding it of disorderly soldiers and protecting the Japanese 
residents who had not left. Three hours later Japanese troops entered 
Chapei (a Chinese quarter on the north side of the Settlement) and naval 
action silenced the forts at Woosung and dismantled them. It was understood 
that the Japanese action was directly due to the concentration on the western 
outskirts of the Settlement of Chinese troops of the Cantonese 19th Army 
from Kiangsi, whose relations with the Shanghai Chinese were unsatisfactory. 
The total Chinese massed for action against the Japanese were stated to be 
about 30,000, and there were a large number of soldiery described as entirely 
undisciplined, of whom between 2,000 and 3,000 were reported to have been 
allowed into Chapei by the local Chinese police. Chapei was, accordingly, 
hombed by Japanese planes. 

January 29th—The British and American Consuls-General endeavoured 
to secure an armistice in Shanghai, and they also sent notes to the Japanese 
urging them not to invade the International Settlement. The official Japanese 
explanation for their action the previous day was that when their men were 
being moved into the Japanese sector, as arranged in the Scheme of Defence 
for the Settlement, they were so heavily sniped that they were compelled 
in self-defence to return the fire, and in the street fighting which ensued, 
advanced somewhat into Chinese territory. 

The armistice proposal was accepted, but sporadic fighting continued. 

The greater part of Chapei was on fire. Chiang Kai-shek’s best troops 
were understood to be on their way from Nanking. 

The Foreign Office telegraphed an account of the events in Shanghai to 
all Legations, stating that: ‘‘ Despite the fact that the Shanghai Municipal 
Government had accepted the time-limit demand made by the Japanese 
Consul, Japanese marines were landed from warships, entered Chapei at 
ll p.m. on the 28th and fired 40 shots at Woosung. At 11.30 p.m. the 
local authorities received an ultimatum from the Japanese naval commander 
demanding the withdrawal of Chinese troops immediately. While a protest 
was being made Japanese troops machine-gunned our line on the Chapei- 
Jukiang road district at 12.20 a.m. on the 29th. The responsibility for such 
provocative acts should be borne by Japan.” 

January 30th.—Reports were current that the National Government 
had decided to declare war on Japan, but it was later understood that this 
had been modified to a declaration that further aggressive acts by Japan 
would be resisted. Chiang Kai-shek issued a call to the country for a united 
front against Japan, and in a circular telegram to all military commanders 
urged that preparations should be taken to defend China and “ fight for our 
national existence.” 
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The municipal police reported that during the aerial bombing of Chapei 
five bombs had dropped within the Settlement, killing a Chinese woman, 

January 31st-—A meeting was held in Shanghai presided over by the 
British Consul-General and attended by the U.S. Consul-General and the 
Chinese and Japanese commanders, at which it was proposed to establish 
a neutral zone, to be occupied by troops of the neutral Powers. The British 
Government sent a message that British troops would co-operate in such an 
arrangement. 

It was then suggested that the Japanese forces should be withdrawn 
into the Settlement, while the Chinese should retire some 2,200 yards west 
of the railway, foreign troops to patrol between the Japanese and the railway, 
while Chinese police would be responsible for order from the railway to the 
Chinese front. 

The Japanese agreed to refer the proposal to Tokyo and the armistice 
remained in force. 

According to Japanese reports, Japanese troop trains when approaching 
Harbin were attacked by 2,000 anti-Kirin troops, who were routed. 

February 1st.—Despite assurances to the contrary, Japanese warships 
shelled Nanking for two hours, aiming at the forts on Lion Hill, and a body 
of marines landed. The forts did not reply. According to a report from 
the commander of the U.S. destroyer Simpson, the bombardment had opened 
without warning, and he had had to remove his vessel from the line of fire. 
(Four Japanese cruisers and three destroyers were at Nanking.) 

As regards the neutral zone at Shanghai, Admiral Shiosawa was under- 
stood to have accepted the proposal, but to have declined to evacuate the 
Japanese district of the Settlement. 

The truce in Shanghai was stated to remain in force, in spite of occasional 
violent disturbances. About a quarter of a million people were reported to 
have taken refuge in the International Settlement from Chapei and elsewhere. 

Naval reinforcements arrived off Shanghai, including H.M.S. Suffolk 
and four U.S. destroyers. Foreign troops also on the way were expected 
to make the total of the international force up to 12,000. 

Lo Wen-kan’s telegram to the League Secretariat. (See League of 
Nations.) 

February 2nd.—Japanese naval officers visited the Foreign Office in 
Nanking and stated that the warships had opened fire because Chinese troops 
had fired at Japanese marines, who had subsequently occupied Tungtai Hill, 
overlooking the city. 

The truce at Shanghai was ended by a resumption of the Japanese offensive 
at Chapei. The Chinese were officially informed that the truce was inaccept- 
able to the Japanese Government and the local Japanese were stated to be 
urging Tokyo to send reinforcements. The municipal authorities were in 
negotiation with the Japanese for the restoration of the control of Hongkew 
(the Japanese section of the Settlement) to the municipal police. (There 
had also been much interference by Japanese marines with patrols in sectors 
assigned to other foreign troops, and Hongkew was being controlled by 
Japanese). A protest against such irregularities was made by the British 
and U.S. commanders through the Consulates. The American commander 
was understood to have reported to Washington that the commander of the 
Japanese landing force had announced that his troops would discontinue 
patrolling the British and U.S. sectors of the Settlement. 

Statement issued in Washington re requests to U.S. Government. (eé 
U.S.A.) 
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Finland. 

January 2\1st.—A Treaty of Non-aggression with the U.S.8.R. was signed 
in Helsingfors. It was to remain in force for 3 years, but was not to be ratified 
until similar treaties had been concluded between Russia and Poland and 
Russia and Rumania. 

January 23rd.—The text of the Treaty was published. It guaranteed the 
frontier established by the Dorpat Agreement of October 14th, 1920. 


France. 

January 21st—The press was almost unanimous in condemning the 
German Government’s rejection of the proposal for a year’s extension of 
the Hoover moratorium, the Temps stating that, “There was only one 
mistake left to be made and Dr. Briining has made it.” 

In the Chamber, a leading Radical-Socialist put forward a proposal that 
France should abandon all reparation payments, both conditional and 
unconditional, in exchange for a remission of her debts to England and 
the U.S.A.; also that she should reduce her armaments by 25 per cent. 
in exchange for the signature by the U.S.A. of a pact guaranteeing assistance 
alongside British assistance in the event of German aggression. 

January 22nd.—The debate on the general policy of the new Government 
ended with a division on a vote of confidence, in which 312 voted for the 
Government and 261 against. A previous vote on a question of priority 
for a motion of M. Herriot was defeated by 303 votes to 265. 

Before the vote M. Laval, in reviewing the Cabinet’s programme, said 
that the policy M. Briand had carried on for seven years had not ceased 
to be approved by the Government. He then gave an account of the 
circumstances in which the Young Plan had been adopted and of subsequent 
developments. Dr. Briining had informed the French Ambassador on 
January 6th that Germany could not meet the payments due, and that, 
in the circumstances, he considered the Lausanne Conference should be 
adjourned for some months so that the various Governments might have 
time to examine the problem. The same evening Dr. Briining had told 
the British Ambassador that Germany would never be able to resume her 
payments, and on January 14th he repeated this to the French Ambassador. 
Thus the Chancellor had not repudiated the Plan, but had only declared 
that Germany could not assure its execution either now or later. 

France, he continued, could not abandon the principle of reparations. 
The experts at Basle had reported in favour of a moratorium going beyond 
that provided for by the Plan, but they had also declared that Germany 
would again enjoy prosperity at some future time, and thereby they had 
persuaded the French Government to reject the idea of the definitive 
cancellation of reparations. France would not consent to a reduction of 
what was due to her except in so far as a parallel reduction was accorded 
her in respect of her debts. In no event would she consent to any reduction 
in the unconditional annuity. 

As to disarmament, France would support any scheme which substituted 
mutual assistance for isolation, but would not subscribe to foolhardy formulas. 
Che Government would put forward its own proposals for security by mutual 
assistance. A special committee had been given the task of studying this 
question in its technical aspect, and the conclusions it had reached would 
form the instructions of the delegation at Geneva. 

January 27th—The Naval Committee of the Chamber approved the 
projected construction of a 26,000-ton cruiser. 
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January 28th—The Council of the Bank of France decided to renew 
for one month the credit of $25 millions accorded to the Reichsbank (i.e., the 
French share of the $100 millions). 

January 3lst.—It was understood that the Government had agreed to 
make representations to Japan similar to those being made by London and 
Washington, and that the Government would emphasise the international 
character of the Concessions at Shanghai and ask Japan to take no action 
inconsistent with the neutral position of the Concession. 

February 1st.—Representations to U.S. Government re policy in Far East. 

It was announced that the Ambassador in Tokyo had been instructed 
to make a second démarche to the Japanese Government similar to that made 
by London and Washington. 


Germany. 

January 19th.—The British Ambassador asked the Chancellor whether 
the Government could agree to a prolongation of the Hoover moratorium 
for another year, and Dr. Briining was understood to have replied that it 
was impossible for the Government to assent to any proposal which would 
prolong the general uncertainty. He also gave it as his view that the failure 
to reach a final settlement was largely responsible for the crisis. It was 
also understood that the official view of the British suggestion was that it 
would postpone a final settlement to the Greek Kalends, and that if the 
Young Plan remained only in suspension then the French would have had 
their way and be able to reimpose it if the crisis came to an end. 

January 22nd.—A communication, believed to be inspired, was issued to 
the effect that in the course of the diplomatic conversations of the previous 
few days the Government had repeatedly had to reject the proposal that, 
instead of the Lausanne Conference being held, as recommended by the 
Basle experts, a prolongation of the Hoover moratorium, either for a shorter 
or longer period, should be agreed to. Germany would not be relieved by 
prolongation, because the “‘ Hoover mechanism” required the postponed 
annuities to be made up from July Ist, 1933, in 10 annual instalments 
additional to the regular Young Plan annuities. These payments would 
amount to 117,800,000 marks a year conditional arrears, and descending 
instalments from 62 millions to 45 millions a year unconditional arrears. A 
moratorium would, therefore, mean a theoretical increase of additional 
burdens, which in practice could not be considered. 

M. Laval’s statement of policy re reparations, etc. (See France.) 

January 23rd.—The Chancellor’s reply to Herr Hitler’s memorandum was 
published. It pointed out that there was never any question of infringing 
the Constitution either in the letter or the spirit. Dr. Briining explained 
how the economic crisis had affected the whole world and went on to warn 
Hitler against presenting the facts exclusively as they were seea through the 
eyes of the Nazis. 

January 24th—The main lines of the agreement between the bankers 
representing the foreign creditors of Germany and the debtors were published 
in Berlin. (It was signed the previous day.) The short-term debts were 
to be prolonged for one year on the assurance of a given immediate propor- 
tional payment, and the creditors would be able to terminate the standstill 
“if its effectiveness is seriously endangered by a worsening of the German 
situation, or if the moratorium is declared ended or again, if the re-discount 
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credit of the Reichsbank should not be prolonged.” The prolongation of the 
credits was accepted by the banking creditors ‘on the release of 10 per cent. 
of the total as at October 8th, 1931. Further repayment quotas were to be 
determined by subsequent negotiation at quarterly intervals. Cash credits 
were to be repayable in half-yearly rates of 25 per cent. if the advances were 
to banking debtors, and of 15 per cent. if to industrial debtors, the creditors 
to have a certain discretion in the choice of debtors to whom they could 
look for repayment. A condition of such repayments was that the moneys 
released were re-invested in Germany for five years. Security for cash advances 
would be provided by trust certificates on a fund of £10 millions, into which 
the German banks would pay 15 per cent. of the credits taken up by them. 
Opportunities would be given to short-term creditors to make some 
exchanges into longer-term investments. The agreement was to be known 
as the German Credit Agreement, 1932. 

The Foreign Creditors’ Committee published separately a report giving a 
summary of the terms of the agreement and a survey of the German financial 
situation. The report endorsed and emphasised the conclusions of both the 
Layton-Wiggin Committee and of the Basle Committee, and declared that 
* there is no time to be lost,” also that the forbearance of the standstill creditors 
* renders it necessary that German resources should not be dissipated to meet 
other claims outside of the standstill agreement.” 

The agreement for the prolongation for one year was made to depend on 
the renewal for three months by the Bank of France of the credit of $25 millions 
given to the Reichsbank in June. 

January 25th—The Foreign Office issued an official statement as to the 
reasons why the Government had refused to accept the suggestion for the 
extension of the Hoover moratorium. 

By the terms of this Germany, after the end of June, 1933, would have to 
repay at the rate of 180 /200 million marks annually, to make up the payments 
postponed, and as she was unable to do this, it would be dishonest to accept 
an arrangement she knew she could not carry out. 

January 28th.—Renewal of credit by Bank of France. (See France.) 

January 29th_—The Government published an official estimate of the total 

amount paid in execution of the reparation clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which was given as 67,600 million marks. The total was based on foreign 
estimates, particularly those of the American Institute of Economics. 
According to these, Germany paid 26,000 millions up to 1923 and 10,700 
millions under the Dawes and Young Plans, and of this France should have 
received at least 18,000 millions, whereas the largest French official estimate 
of expenditure on reconstruction was the equivalent of 16,000 millions (say 
£800 millions). 
_ Up to the end of 1924 Germany had, in all, paid over 42,000 million marks, 
including over 10,000 millions in the form of liquidated private property 
abroad, about 5,500 millions in merchant shipping surrendered, 5,000 millions 
in the form of non-military property surrendered on the various fronts, and 
4,670 millions in German State property abroad.. Payments under the 
Dawes and Young Plans totalled 11,096 millions (say £554 millions), bringing 
the total on June 30th, 1931, to 53,155 millions (say £2,657 millions), and to 
this should be added 14,518 millions for various charges, such as costs of 
Rhineland occupation (2,012 millions), military disarmament, including 
“sunken fleet ’’ (8,500 millions), industrial disarmament, dismantling of 
industrial plant, ete. (3,500 millions), Inter-Allied Commissions, etc., 
bringing the total to 67,673 millions (say £3,383 millions). 
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Great Britain. 


January 19th.—Consultation in Berlin re reparations. (See Germany.) 

January 20th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement reading: “ The 
conversations which have been taking place between the Governments chiefly 
concerned with the conference at Lausanne are not yet concluded, and it is 
evident that the conference cannot be begun as early as next Monday. .. . 
Further conversations are now in progress, and the British Government 
entertain the hope that it may be possible to come to a satisfactory agreement 
as to the procedure to be adopted in the course of a few days.”’ 

January 24th—Publication of report of Germany’s creditors. (Se 
Germany.) 

January 25th—It was announced officially that the Bank of England 
would complete repayment at maturity on February Ist of the credits of 
£15 millions each granted to it by the Federal Reserve Bank and the Bank 
of France, when the credits would be terminated. The repayment would not 
involve any reduction of the Bank of England’s gold reserves. 

Overtures by U.S. Government re China and Japan. (See U.S.A.) 

January 27th—In a speech at Leeds, Lord Irwin said that, after 
endeavouring to judge events of the past month on the information before hin, 
hecould not doubt that responsibility forthe upheaval lay with the Congress 
Party and he thought both the Government in England and in India had no 
choice but to take the action they had taken in the past few weeks. 

January 29th.—The proceedings of the Second Session of the Round Table 
Conference were published as a Blue Book, Cmd. 3997. 

Representation to Japanese Government re Shanghai. (See Japan.) 

January 30th.—The Foreign Office issued a communiqué reading: “ Sir 
Francis Lindley, His Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo, informed the Japanese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on January 30th that he had received instructions 
calling attention to the dangers to which the lives and interests of British 
subjects were exposed by the recent Japanese action at Shanghai and protesting 
against the use of the International Settlement as a base for attacking. He 
also requested that the Japanese Government should use every endeavour to 
restore normal conditions at the earliest possible moment. The Japanese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs gave the assurance that he fully appreciated the 
anxiety of the British Government, and that everything possible would be done 
not to endanger British lives and property, and that the International Settle- 
ments would not be used as a base of attack. His Majesty’s Government 
informed the American Government of the instruction sent to Sir Francis 
Lindley, and invited them to make a similar representation. It is understood 
from press messages that the American Government has taken similar action. 

January 31st.—After a special meeting of the Cabinet a communique 
was issued stating that the situation at Shanghai had been considered, and 
it had been decided to despatch a warship from Hong-kong with a battalion 
of infantry and a battery of artillery, while the naval forces would be reinforced 
by two county cruisers. The communiqué also referred to the meeting of 
Consuls in Shanghai and the proposal for the establishment of a neutral zone. 

February 2nd.—Parliament re-assembled, and Sir John Simon made @ 
statement on the situation in China in which he emphasised the concer 
felt by the Government at the fighting in Shanghai, and continued : “ We 
have lost no time in making pressing representations more than once and 
have urged both Governments and the commanders on the spot to accep! 
a scheme which has been put forward as the result of efforts of the U.S. and 
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British Consuls-General for the establishment of a neutral zone for the two 
forces, this zone to be occupied by troops of the neutral Powers who have 
forces in the International Settlement, with orders for British troops to 
co-operate if the zone could be established. Owing to the efforts of the 
Consuls a truce was arranged on January 29th, but I regret to see in the 
latest press reports that fighting appears to have broken out again. His 
Majesty’s Government have further urged on both Governments the necessity 
of doing all they can to remedy the existing situation.” After detailing 
the naval and military forces in Shanghai, the Foreign Secretary said that 
the Government had acted throughout with the other Powers primarily 
concerned and “ this course has been and will be maintained,” and in con- 
clusion he said that “ instructions were sent to His Majesty’s representatives 
at Tokyo and Nanking to deliver this morning to the respective Governments 
the following proposals, and to press strongly for their acceptance, indicating 
that they are being simultaneously urged upon the other party. These 
proposals have been concerted with the U.S. Government, and the French 
and Italian Governments have been asked to act similarly. I have received 
information that these Governments have acted in the sense desired. The 
proposals are: (1) Cessation of all acts of violence on both sides forthwith, 
on the following terms :—(2) No further mobilisation or preparation for 
further hostilities whatever. (3) Withdrawal of Chinese and Japanese 
combatants from all points of mutual contact in the Shanghai area. 
(4) Protection of the International Settlement by the establishment of 
neutral zones to divide the combatants, these zones to be policed by neutrals, 
the arrangements to be set up by the Consular authorities on the spot. 
(5) On acceptance of these conditions prompt advances to be made in 
negotiations to settle all outstanding controversies between the two nations 
in the spirit of the Pact of Paris and the resolution of the League of Nations 
of December 10th, without prior demand or reservation, and with the aid 
of neutral observers or participants.” 

In reply to a question regarding a reparations conference, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer outlined the policy of the Government and said that as 
the present juncture was not favourable for a settlement on the basis of the 
Basle Report, the Government had expressed their willingness to agree to 
postpone an inter-Governmental conference until May or June. 

The Stationery Office published as a Blue Book the proceedings of the 
Burma Round-Table Conference, Cmd. 4004. It also published a ‘‘ Note on 
the Constitution of the League of Nations,” by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs: Cmd. 4006. 


Hungary. 
February 2nd.---Publication of Financial Committee’s report on financial 
situation. (See League of Nations.) 


India. 


January 20th.—Mr. Sen Gupta was arrested in Bombay. (He was the 
ex-Mayor of Calcutta and a Congress leader.) 
; January 23rd.—The Executive of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce decided not to take part in the work of the Round Table 
Committees. 

January 24th.—A Conference of Moslem leaders at Lucknow passed a 
resolution against participating in the work of the Round Table Committees, 
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on the ground that the Conference had failed to achieve its object, and that 
the Prime Minister’s declaration was entirely unsatisfactory to Moslem 
India. 

January 25th—Lord Willingdon opened the winter session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and in a long speech dealt with all aspects of the political 
and economic situation. He recapitulated the way in which the Government 
had made every effort to carry out the duty of implementing the terms of the 
Delhi settlement, but it had ‘ soon become clear to myself and my colleagues 
that the attitude assumed by the Congress throughout the country was to 
regard the settlement not as a settlement at all, but as a means for con- 
solidating their position and making a further attack on constitutional 
authority.”’ So long as there was any hope of achieving the conditions which 
the settlement had been intended to secure, they had continued to incur risks 
which could be justified by no other consideration. Lord Willingdon then 
described in detail the subversive activities of Congress, specially the attempts 
to create class warfare in the United Provinces, and to imperil the peace of 
India on the Frontier. The Government had striven their utmost to maintain 
peace, but eventually the action of Congress had compelled them * to take 
measures which ran counter to our wishes and contrary to the policy which 
we have consistently endeavoured to pursue. Once these measures had been 
taken it was clear that they could not be suspended or withdrawn until the 
activities which had made them necessary were definitely abandoned. The 
reply of the Congress was a declaration of their purpose to extend their 
activities throughout the length and breadth of India, and, by a revival of 
civil disobedience, to cripple the Administration. No Government worth 
the name could hesitate to accept such a challenge. . . . I and my Govern- 
ment are determined to use to the full the resources of the State in fighting 
and defeating a movement which would otherwise remain a perpetual menace 
to orderly government and individual liberty.” 

The Viceroy then outlined the steps which were being taken to expedite 
the work of the Round Table Committees and referred to the progress made 
in drafting the new Constitution of the North-west Frontier Province. He 
described the economic condition of India as sound and healthy and said 
the wisdom of linking the rupee to sterling had been proved by events. 

An armed rising by 12,000 Moselms against the Hindus broke out in 
south-west Kashmir. 

January 26th.—Independence Day was observed in Bombay and disturb- 
ances took place, but were not of a serious character. 

Lord Irwin’s speech re Government’s policy. (See Great Britain.) . 

January 27th—Further serious communal conflicts occurred in several 
towns and villages in Kashmir near the frontier in the Jhelum and Sialkot 
area. Large forces of Moslems attacked villages from which the inhabitants 
fled, and Kashmiri troops patrolled the district. 

January 28th—The Viceroy presided over the first meeting of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Round Table, and a draft agenda was considered, 
which included all the major issues, e.g., safeguards and fundamental rights 
the review of the schedules of Federal, Central and Provincial subjects, th’ 
distribution of powers between the Central and Provincial Legislatures, 
Communal and minority problems, determination of the standard expenditure 
on defence, etc. 

January 29th—The British members of the Round Table Conference 
Committees arrived in Bombay, and demonstrations against them by Congres: 
agents were unsuccessful. Lord Lothian issued a statement on behalf of 
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the British members of the Committees that they hoped for the maximum 
amount of codperation from all classes and sections of Indian opinion. 

Publication of Round Table Conference proceedings. (See Great Britain.) 

January 31st.—The correspondence between Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Mr, Gandhi was published, in which the British Government’s readiness 
to accept the recommendations of the Round Table Working Committee 
was discussed. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem Conference, meeting 
in Delhi, passed a resolution condemning “the ruthless repression and 
barbarous inhumanities ”’ practised by the Government. 


Italy. 

January 26th.—The Governor of Italian Libya announced that the 
territories of Tripolitana and Cyrenaica had been completely occupied and 
pacified “‘ for the first time during the 20 years since the Italian landing ” 
there after the Turkish war of 1911. 


Japan. 

January 20th.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement in the Diet, said 
the cause of all the difficulties in Manchuria was that China had taken advantage 
of Japanese complaisance to set at naught treaty and contractual rights and 
interests. He declared that Manchuria was the key to peace in the Far 
Jast; this was true before the Russo-Japanese war; in the past they had 
been responsible for peace and order in Manchuria and their responsibilities 
there were now enhanced. He also dwelt at length on the anti-Japanese 
movement in China, which, he said, the Government had directly and indirectly 
fostered. Finally, he expressed satisfaction at the “impartiality and non- 
interference ” of the Soviet Government.” 

January 21st.—Six warships were ordered to Shanghai. 

Action by Japanese Admiral at Shanghai. (See China: External Affairs). 

January 22nd.—The Foreign Office announced that it considered the 
difficulties in Shanghai with the Chinese could be regarded as a local problem 
which the Chinese Mayor and the Japanese Consul-General could settle. 

Assurances by Naval and Consular authorities re Shanghai. (See China : 
External Affairs.) 

January 25th—It was announced that the forces in Manchuria were to 
he reduced, owing to the change brought about by the withdrawal of Chang 
Hsueh-liang’s troops. The Cabinet was however reported to have decided 
to take positive action for the full protection of Japanese life and property 
“in and around Shanghai.” 

Mr. Sato’s statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

January 26th—A cruiser and 12 destroyers stationed at Sasebo were 
ordered to Shanghai. 

January 27th—Ultimatum to Chinese Mayor of Shanghai. (See China : 
External Affairs). 

January 28th.—It was announced by the Foreign Office that Japan did 
not wish to aggravate the situation in Shanghai, and would not interfere 
with or enter the International Settlement, but would limit the measures 
being taken to closing the premises of the anti-Japanese Associations and 
releasing the confiscated merchandise stored there. 

As regards the disturbances at Harbin and the despatch of troops there, 
the Foreign Office stated that Japan would not interfere in the management 
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of the Chinese Eastern Railway ; and military headquarters at Mukden had 
approached the railway authorities before despatching the troops. 

Military action in Shanghai and Woosung. (See China: Ezternal Affairs.) 

January 29th—The British Ambassador made representations to the 
Government in connection with events in Shanghai, and expressed the hope 
that it would not take any action inside the International Settlement without 
previous consultation with the other Governments concerned, and he inquired 
for official information about the recent developments there. 

The Government issued a statement outlining the events leading to its 
action in Shanghai and declaring that its sole aim was the protection of the 
lives and interests of its nationals. It also stated that the Chinese Gover. 
ment had not only failed to comply with repeated requests to it, but had 
assumed an attitude tending to encourage the anti-Japanese movement, which 
had culminated in the recent series of murders and insults of Japanese and the 
publication of articles grossly derogatory to the Japanese Imperial Family. 
It accused the Chinese of delaying the reply to the Japanese Consul-General’s 
final representations so as to gain time for the concentration of troops round 
Shanghai. 

Mr. Sato’s statement before the League Council. (See League of Nations.) 

Report re interview with Soviet Foreign Commissar and refusal of Soviet 
authorities to allow use of C.E.R. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Fighting in Shanghai and bombing of Chapei. (See China: Ezternal 
Affairs.) 

January 30th.—The Privy Council issued two Ordinances, one providing 
funds exceeding 20 million yen to cover Manchurian expenses, and the other 
suspending for one year the 44 million yen earmarked for national loan 
redemption. 

January 31st—The Government received information that Chiang Kai- 
shek had ordered two divisions of his Guards to concentrate in the vicinity 
of Shanghai (30,000 troops were believed to be there already). The Foreign 
Minister accordingly summoned the British, U.S. and French Ambassadors 
and asked them to use their influence to have the Chinese troops withdrawn 
beyond a neutral zone. He subsequently told the press that Japan would 
not silently watch the annihilation of her marines, so that if the request made 
through the foreign Powers failed, the army would be employed. 

Mr. Yoshizawa also referred to what he described as unfounded reports 
of incidents at Shanghai, and said the Japanese naval and Consular officers 
had throughout collaborated with the Municipal Council, municipal police, 
British, U.S. and French Consuls and the commanders of the international 
garrison. Details of the steps to be taken if the suppression of anti-Japanese 
societies became necessary had been decided in consultation with the municipal 
police. Japanese troops had been fired on when proceeding to posts assigned 
to them at a conference of the foreign military commanders, and this had 
started the fighting. When the truce was arranged the Japanese agreed, but 
the Chinese broke it by shelling from an armoured train a district inhabited 
by Japanese. 

He also pointed out that the last incidents were independent of the 
Japanese demands arising from the attack on the monks, which was settled 
when the Mayor accepted the Japanese demands. 

February 1st.—The British Ambassador made further representations to 
the Government against the precipitate action of Japanese forces in Shanghai 
and the continued use of the International Settlement as a base. Further 
representations in the same sense were also made by the U.S. Ambassador. 
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The Foreign Office stated that Japan would not send troops to Shanghai 
unless specifically asked to do so by the foreign Powers or by the Municipality, 
or in the event of the position of the marines becoming desperate. 

The news that British and American troops were on the way to Shanghai 
was welcomed by the authorities. 

The Ministers of War, the Navy and Foreign Affairs met in Conference 
and decided to despatch one army division to Shanghai to replace the 
bluejackets. (This decision was subject to the approval of the Cabinet.) 

Statement by Ambassador to Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

February 2nd.—The British and U.S. Ambassadors visited the Foreign 
Minister and submitted the plan for relieving the situation at Shanghai. 
The Minister intimated that he could accept several points, but that others 
needed consideration. 

The Minister of War informed the press that the decision to despatch troops 
to Shanghai was not prompted by any intention of extending the battle-line, 
hut owing to Japanese apprehensions inspired by the attitude of the Powers. 

Prince Fushimi was appointed Chief of the Naval General Staff, vice 
Admiral Taniguchi. It was stated that the vessels in Chinese waters were 
being organised into a third fleet under Admiral Nomura. This was to 
combine all naval units in Chinese waters at Shanghai and to the south. 

Statement issued in Washington re requests to U.S. Government. (See 
U.S.A.) 


League of Nations. 

January 21st—The Committee of Inquiry into the Manchurian question 
met and elected Lord Lytton as Chairman. A letter from M. Briand to the 
Council, dated January 14th, was circulated, stating that the conditions under 


which the Committee would begin its work were by no means such as the 
Council might justifiably have hoped for at the close of its last meeting, but 
’ “in view of the solemn undertakings embodied in the two unanimous resolu- 
tions of the Council, which form a definite guarantee against the pursuit of 
any territorial aims in Manchuria, we may regard the exceptional situation 
as a strictly temporary one, which must in normal circumstances end as rapidly 
as possible in conformity with the conditions laid down in the resolution of the 
Council of September 30th.” 

January 22nd.—The Council received a formal protest from the repre- 
sentatives of the Bulgar minority in Yugoslavian Macedonia against their 
position there as affected by the Constitution of September 5rd, 1931. (This 
prohibited all cultural and national manifestations by Bulgars.) It was 
maintained that the Constitution was an infraction of Article 9 of the 
St. Germain Treaty. 

January 25th—The 66th Session of the Council opened. The new Chinese 
| delegate, Mr. Yen, introduced the Manchurian question, and described Japan's 

action in occupying all the key points of the country as a cynical defiance of 
| treaty obligations, of a nation’s plighted word, and of world opinion, to which 
> history offered few parallels. He emphasised that the problem was rapidly 
approaching the point at which broken promises and specious excuses from 
the respondent should cease to have any virtue. ‘‘ Something more than 
the conciliatory functions of the League must therefore be contemplated if 
> Progress towards a solution is to be made.”’ 

_ In reply Mr. Sato said Japan could not occupy a country like Manchuria 
with 25,000 troops ; Manchuria was still Manchuria, the Chinese population 
was still there, and so were the Chinese authorities in many towns—it was 
only the Chinese administration which had suffered a setback. He described 
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the occupation of Chinchow as the logical and inevitable outcome of the 
aggressive provocation of Chang Hsueh-liang. The Japanese troops had beep 
welcomed by the population, and the Chinese police were now again responsible 
for order there. He also said that the sympathetic incitement of the masses 
by the authorities was the source of the trouble at Shanghai. The Japaney 
Government had shown great patience, but this had merely encouraged the 
Chinese to further aggression. 

January 28th.—The “ Committee of Twelve’ of the Council completed 
the drafting of the declaration on Manchuria. The Council declared tha 
it was “ prepared in principle to pronounce the termination of the Mandatory 
régime in Irak, when that State shall have entered into undertakings between 
the Council in conformity with the suggestion contained in the report of the 
Mandates Commission.” This decision was made after consideration of the 
report of the Permanent Mandates Commission into the inquiry upon the 
fitness of Irak to become self-governing, this report being favourable. 

January 29th.—The Secretary-General received a communication from the 
Chinese Delegation declaring that, in view of the fact that the Manchurian 
conflict had reached a stage when it was likely to lead to an immediate 
rupture between China and Japan, China invoked the application of both 
Articles 10 and 15 of the Covenant. 

Mr. Yen, the Chinese delegate, in a statement at the public session of the 
Council, declared that all the efforts so far made by the League had proved 
ineffectual, and as a victim of persistent external aggression in one of the most 
violent forms China could no longer refrain from seeking remedies under other 
provisions than the milder ones of Article 11, and, quoting Articles 10 and 15, 
he described these as Articles under which China’s rights and remedies as a 
League member were more specifically defined. 

Mr. Sato opposed the demand with purely juridical arguments against 
the application of those Articles, and contested the argument that the dispute 
was one involving a rupture as contemplated in Article 15. 

The President, M. Paul Boncour, quoted the opinion of the President 
of the Hague Court (Mr. Adatchi) to show that there was no foundation for 
Mr. Sato’s argument, and declared that the Council’s responsibility was clear 
when Article 15 was invoked. It did not lie with the Council to decide whether 
an appeal under that Article were justified or not. 

Mr. Sato then declared that he must reserve his right to examine seriously 
the question of procedure, ‘‘ because it is a very serious matter and may become 
dangerous for the peace of the Far East and for the peace of the world.” He 
also said Japan was always against arbitration, and for this reason had 
refused to sign Article 36 of the Statute of the Hague Court. 

The discussion ended with a request by the President that the Chines 
and Japanese delegates should telegraph to their Governments entreating them 
to avoid further events which would result in the loss of life or acts which 
might become irreparable. 

Mr. Ito, the permanent representative of Japan at Geneva, was reported 
to have stated that the rapidity with which the Council had acted was so grave 
for Japan that it would, he feared, lead to the greatest repercussion in his 
country and might lead to their resignation from the League. 

January 30th——The Secretary-General explained to the Council the 
procedure which he proposed to adopt under Article 15 to obtain authenti 
information on the Sino-Japanese dispute, particularly in respect of Shangha!. 
He proposed that the Governments represented on the Council—excludin: 
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(hina and Japan—should instruct their representatives at Shanghai to create 
a fact-finding committee and to send to Geneva a report on the incidents. 

The British, French, German, Italian, Norwegian and Spanish members 
announced their willingness to give such instructions, and the Japanese 
delegate offered to co-operate in the investigations. 

Mr. Sato repeated his objections to basing consideration of the problem 
on Article 10 and said they would evacuate Manchuria as soon as conditions 
were settled. The President, in closing the discussion, asked Mr. Sato to 
inform his Government that the Council had confined itself to interpreting 
the Covenant. 

February 1st—U.8. Government's reply to question as to joint action in 
Shanghai. (See U.S.A.) 

A telegram was received from Lo Wen-Kan, the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
denying categorically that his Government was preparing to declare war on 
Japan, and stating that “so long as Japanese forces refrain from acts of 
violence and aggression against China the Chinese Government will not take 
any action hostile to them.” 

February 2nd.—Prior to the opening of the Disarmament Conference an 
emergency meeting of the Council was summoned to consider the situation 
in Shanghai, when Mr. Thomas, the British delegate, made a declaration 
referring to the efforts for peace so far put forward by the Council, and 
stating that in these they had been happy to receive the wholehearted 
sympathy and support of the United States. Diplomatic representations 
had also been made to the two Governments by the British, French, American 
and other Governments, but these had so far been unsuccessful. The British 
Government had, therefore, in concert with the U.S. Government, decided 
to make further efforts, and they trusted that other Governments would 
see their way to take similar action. They had accordingly presented at 
Tokyo and Nanking a formal protest: (1) That all acts of violence and 
preparations for hostilities should be brought to an end. (2) That in the 
Shanghai area both sides should withdraw their troops and that as a further 
protection to the International Settlement a neutral zone should be arranged ; 
and (3) That negotiations should then be begun immediately to settle 
outstanding differences in the spirit of the Kellogg Treaty and the Council’s 


; resolution of December 10th. 


_ Mr. Thomas then read a statement identical with that made by Sir John 
Simon in Parliament. The French, German and Italian delegates stated 


| that their representatives in Tokyo and Nanking had heen instructed to 


take similar steps. 

The President, Mr. Henderson, opened the Disarmament Conference 
in a lengthy speech in which he referred, first, to the Sino-Japanese 
dispute, and said it was essential that all the signatories of the Covenant 
and of the Kellogg Treaty should exert every influence to ensure the strict 
observance of those two great safeguards against acts of violence and war. 
As no formal agenda had been circulated, it was of primary importance that 
the task of the Conference should be clearly defined. This could be grouped 
under three heads: (1) To arrive at a collective agreement on an effective 
programme of practical proposals speedily to secure a substantial reduction 
and limitation of all armaments ; (2) to determine that no armaments might 
he maintained outside the scope of that agreement, by which all the 63 nations 
represented were to make the achievement of universal disarmament their 
common aim ; and (3) to ensure continuity of advance towards their ultimate 
goal, without detracting in any way from the fullest measure of success of their 
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immediate effort, by planning the holding of similar conferences at reasonably 
short intervals. 

The Report was published of the League Financial Committee on thp 
Hungarian situation. This recommended more stringent control of th 
exchange and closer economic relations between Hungary and her neighbours 


Persia. 

_ January 23rd.—A Treaty with Turkey was signed in Teheran whereby 
Little Mount Ararat and the Agridagh were ceded to Turkey, in return for 
areas In Kotur and near the Bajvige Pass. 


Peru. 

January 28th.—The Cabinet resigned, owing to disagreement on financial 
matters. 

January 29th.—A new Cabinet was formed, with Don Francisco Lanatta, 
President of the Council and Minister of Finance, Don Alberto Rosell, Foreig, 
Affairs, and Don Luis Flores, the Interior. 


Poland. 
January 25th.—Pact of Non-Aggression with the Soviet initialled. (Sw 
U.S.S.R.) 


Reparations. 
January 20th.—Issue of statement by British Government re Lausanne 


Conference. (See Great Britain.) 
Salvador. 

January 23rd.—A Communist revolt broke out and British and 
U.S. warships proceeded to Acajutla for the protection of foreign residents 

January 24th—Government troops were reported to have defeated 
Communist forces which had seized several towns and to have regained 
command of the region affected. Martial law was in force throughout the 
country. 

January 26th—The rising was reported to have been completely 
suppressed, after fighting in which over 1,000 people were killed. 


Spain. 

January 20th.—A general strike was declared at Corunna. 

January 21st.—A revolutionary strike broke out along a section of thi 
railway in Catalonia, 30 miles north of Barcelona, and communications wit! 
Barcelona were cut and much damage done. Troops and Civil Guards wer 
sent from Saragossa, Barcelona and other towns and a warship was despatched 
to Barcelona. The Communists were reported to have issued a forge’ 
circular, purporting to come from the National Confederation of Worker 
ordering a general strike. The Confederation warned the workers to ignor 
the order, as unauthorised. 

The Cabinet appointed a Governor-General to take charge of the thre 
Basque provinces and Navarre, and invested him with wide powers. 4 
number of arrests were made, including Senor Durruti, a leader of the [bert 
Anarchist Federation. 

The strikers published a manifesto saying that a Labour Republic had bee! 
proclaimed all over Spain. 
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In a statement in the Cortes, the Premier said they were well aware of the 
threat of a general strike on January 25th, with a view to overturning the 
Republic. It was not just a movement to secure labour claims, but a revolu- 
tionary movement supported by extremists from Left and Right. The 
(iovernment would treat the strikers as enemies of the Republic. Let the 
workers who had claims present them through the legal channels, otherwise 
let them beware. The Government then secured a vote of confidence by 
185 to four. 

January 22nd.—The revolt was described as having collapsed after a 
military march through part of the district north of Barcelona, and rebels 
at Mauresa, Salleut, Cardona and other towns surrendered in considerable 
numbers. General strikes were, however, proclaimed at Malaga and Santiago 
de Compostella. The Red World, a Madrid paper, was suspended and fined. 

The Union Federal (which constituted the main Socialist mass) issued a 
proclamation warning its members all over Spain to pay no attention to 
Communist and Syndicalist appeals for solidarity to bring about a general 
strike throughout the country on January 25th. 

Two hundred anarchists were deported from Barcelona, where conditions 
were stated to be normal. 

January 23rd.—The Syndicalists gave the signal for a general strike in 


) Barcelona, Madrid and Bilbao, and military and police precautions were 


taken by the authorities. 
The President of Catalonia published a declaration reviewing the promise 


of improved social justice after the approval of the Statute of Catalonia, 


condemning the Anarchists and Communists and encouraging Catalan workmen 


to resume work and maintain order. 
January 24th.—The Gazette published the text of the Decree disbanding 
the Jesuits throughout Spanish territory and depriving them of all juridical 


) personality. The preamble recalled Article 26 of the Constitution, which 
> declared dissolved all Orders which, besides the usual canonical vows, imposed 


on their members one of obedience to some authority other than the State. 


Jesuits were deprived of the right of disposal of their property by sale or 


gift, which was to be considered to be the property of the State, and their 


Churches were to be ceded to the diocese in which they were situated, provided 
© that no Jesuit were employed therein. 


The strikes at Malaga and Corunna were called off and normal conditions 


| resumed. The Civil Governor of Barcelona declared that in future all strikes 
> would be considered illegal. 


January 25th—The Madrid Syndicalists decided there should be no 


" general strike, in view of the measures taken by the authorities to deal 
© with it. 


The only centre at which the general strike was effective was Seville. 


> Vonditions in Catalonia were normal except in one or two villages. 


_ The Home Minister informed the press that he had first received informa- 
tion about the movement from abroad, and that on January 9th two million 


_ pesetas had been sent to Spain as a subsidy. 


An attempt to set up a Soviet Republic was made at Sollana, in Alicante 


=p. - i ivi ’ 
> Province, but order was re-established by Civil Guards from Valencia and 
© many arrests made. 


Turkey. 


January 23rd.—Signature of Treaty exchanging territory with Persia. 


> (See Persia.) 
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January 22nd.—Instructions were published for the carrying out of the 
second Five Year Plan and were signed by Molotoff and Kuibisheff. They 
provided for the output of coal rising from 90 million tons in 1932 to 25) 
millions in 1937, while the oil output was to be increased by two and a half 
times and iron production by 22 million tons. Railway transport was ty 
be completely transformed and from 25,000 to 30,000 kilometres of new 
railways built. Electrification was also to be effected on many lines, and 
as regards electric energy generally the production was to go up from 
17 milliard kilowatt hours in 1932 to 100 milliards in 1937. 

According to the report on the progress made, the most important result 
of socialist construction during the first five years was the final uprooting 
of capitalism in the villages, to be followed by the complete abolition of 
classes. During the first plan, the grain problem had been solved ; during 
the second one the cattle-breeding problem would have to be solved. The 
output of cotton and flax would have to be doubled and that of sugar beet 
trebled. Grain production would have to be at least 1,300 million centners. 

The report also stated that “ since the solution of the problems of the 
full technical reconstruction of the national economy is inseparably connected 
with the mastery of technique by the great masses it is necessary to create 
a great body of new technical intelligentsia from among the workers and 
peasants, and the cultural level of the whole mass of toilers will be raised 
to a greater height.” 

January 23rd.—In his report to the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Party, Ordjonikidze, President of the Supreme Economic 
Council, stated that in 1931 unemployment had been abolished, the number 
of workers increased by 2 millions, and wages advanced by 16 per cent., as 
compared with 1930. The industrial output was valued at 27 milliard 
roubles, a rise of 21 per cent., while heavy industry had _ produced 
12 milliards worth, an increase of 28 per cent. Seventy-nine coal mines had 
begun operating, and 21,000 young engineers had graduated. 

January 25th.—The Pact of Non-Aggression with Poland was initialled 
by M. Litvinov and the Polish Ambassador. Its duration was three years, 
and both countries agreed to observe neutrality if the other was attacked 
by a third Power. 

M. Litvinov issued a statement regarding the discussions with Rumania 
and said the Soviet Government could not accept any formula which woul! 
represent “ silent acquiescence ” in the Rumanian occupation of Bessarabia, 
but it agreed with the statement that “any attempt to solve by violent 
methods territorial and other disputes will be considered a violation of the 
Pact.” 

January 29th.—Kuznetzoff, Vice-President of the C.E.R., was reported to 
have refused to permit the transport of Japanese troops on the line from 
Changchun to Harbin, on the ground that the Soviet Government wa 
observing strict neutrality. 

The acting Commissar of Foreign Affairs received the Japanese Ambassado! 
who informed him that Japanese troops had been sent to Harbin only 
protect Japanese nationals, and explained that his Government would pay 
the proper charges for the use of the C.E.R. Karakhan replied that the 
Japanese action was likely to engender misunderstandings, but it was Chines 
territory and the Chinese were primarily responsible for the direction of tle 
railway. If, therefore, the Chinese consented to transport Japanese troop’ 
the Soviet would not object, provided the railway’s interests were not violated. 
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U.S.A. 
January 21st.—The Assistant Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs stated 


that the United States were not concerned with the postponement of the 
Lausanne Conference, and their view that Europe should take the initiative 
over the debts question was unchanged. 

January 22nd.—The Reconstruction Finance Corporation Bill was passed 
by both Houses of Congress. This established machinery to “ provide 
emergency financing facilities for financial institutions and to aid in financing 
agriculture, commerce and industry,” and also provided for “ loans secured by 
the assets of any bank that is closed or in process of liquidation,” or for “ aid 
in the reorganisation or liquidation of such banks upon the application of a 
receiver,” though not more than $200 millions was to be used for the relief 
of those banks. The President then signed the Bill. 

January 23rd.—After seeing the President Mr. Britten, of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, informed the press that 
Mr. Hoover would not approve the Bill for a 10-year naval building programme 
to cost $616 millions, and it was reliably indicated that he would oppose any 
action by Congress looking to an increase in the Navy. (This meant there 
would be no 1933 building programme and that the Presidential order to 
postpone construction of six out of the 11 destroyers appropriated for by 
(Congress would stand.) 

January 25th—The Naval Committee of the House of Representatives 


) approved the Naval Construction Bill, but decided to postpone action on 


it by Congress indefinitely, in view of the economic conditions prevailing, 


7 and “ in the hope that some substantial results may be achieved at Geneva.” 


January 26th.—It was understood in Washington that the Administration 


[had sounded the British Government as to the feasibility of codperation 


in China. (This codperation had been lacking at the time of the despatch 
of the U.S. Note to China and Japan on January 7th, and the British Govern- 
ment did not take any complementary action.) The Administration was 
helieved to desire the British Government to agree to simultaneous Diplomatic 
action, designed equally to hold China to a sense of the possible dangers 


‘impending, and thus to withhold from Japan the challenge to blockade 
" action which the state of Japanese feeling might force Tokyo to adopt. 


January 29th.—Mr. Stimson published a statement to the effcet that 
several days previously he had consulted with the British Ambassador in 


regard to the crisis at Shanghai and asked him to confer with his Government. 


He had discussed with him the making of representations to Japan that, in 
view of the efficient police in the International Settlement, there should be 


) no military occupation of it by Japan unless the municipal force became 


clearly inadequate to protect life and property. ‘‘ On Wednesday,” he con- 


+ tinued, “ our Government made such a communication to Japan and we have 
| now received an answer assuring this Government that the international 
) rights and intersets in Shanghai would not be interfered with. I learned 


this morning from the British Ambassador that his Government has made 


+ the same suggestions to Japan that were conveyed by ourselves. An informal 
) communication such as we made to the British has been made by both 
| “reat Britain and ourselves to France and Italy. No other proposals for 


international action have been made by the American Government.” 

The British Ambassador informed the Government of the action which 
the British Government was taking, and was told that the American 
Government was pursuing a similar course in Tokyo. 
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It was learnt that the command of the Asiatic Squadron of the Navy ha 
decided to despatch four vessels to Shanghai from Manila. i 

January 30th.—After an interview with Mr. Stimson, Admiral Pray 
Chief of Naval Operations, informed the press that the Fleet would be ready 
to evacuate American nationals or to protect them “if a crisis arose whey 
mob rule prevails. Our forces will go in and take whatever steps are necessary 
to protect our people ... We cannot draw any line as to who objec 
We can say we are very sorry but that we have to go ahead.” 

January 31st.—An official communiqué was issued from the White Hous. 
stating that “ directions have been given to send to Shanghai the 31st regiment, 
of about 1,000 men, now at Manila, plus 400 marines... The cruise 
Houston (10,000 tons) and six destroyers left Manila this morning for Shanghai,” 
(This made the total U.S. forces there up to 2,800 men.) 

February 1st.—The remaining $150 million of the credit of $250 million 
set up on August Ist, 1931, was repaid to the Federal Reserve Banks by the 
Bank of England. 

The Counsellor of the French Embassy conveyed to the Under-Secretary 
of State a request that no credence should be attached to press reports of j 
Franco-Japanese understanding on such questions as Far Eastern policy and 
disarmament. The Counsellor also informed the press of the measures taken 
by the French Government to protect the Concession at Shanghai, and of the 
desire of France to display no less concern than the other Powers for the safety 
of the International Settlement. 

The Japanese Ambassador also made a statement to the press in which he 
indicated that Japan had little faith in the practicability of the proposed 
neutral zone. : 

The Secretary of State issued a statement to the effect that the movements 
of ships and troops to Shanghai were “ solely for the protection of American 
lives and property, and for the fulfilling of our responsibilities to American 
citizens at Shanghai and other exposed ports on the Yangtze and elsewhere 
in China.” 

Mr. Stimson also made known his reply to the League Secretary-(eneri! 
(who had asked whether the U.S.A. would join the British, French and other 
Governments in naming their representatives at Shanghai as a local committee 
“to study and report for the League on the causes and development of the 
recent incidents ’’) stating that the U.S. Government “ continues to be heartily 
sympathetic towards the efforts which the League is making to preserve 
peace in the Far East, and will continue to extend its co-operation wherever 
this is possible,” but that it was unable to appoint a member of a League 
committee, “ which will be acting under one of the provisions of the League 
Covenant. However, because of its desire that international peace le 
preserved, that its interests in the International Settlement and the life and 
property of its citizens may be protected, and to safeguard its treaty rights 
the Government . . . has direct concern in the situation in Shanghai and 
prepared to instruct an American representative at Shanghai to co-operate 
with such commission as is contemplated.” 

Further representations to Japanese Government. (See Japan.) 

February 2nd.—The Assistant Secretary of State was informed by the 
Japanese Ambassador that Japan had no intention of sending military forces 
to Shanghai at present. 

It was semi-officially stated in Washington that the Government, 
upon the specific request of China and Japan, was lending its friendly 
offices to bring about an adjustment of the dispute and had made 
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certain proposals to those two Powers. At the same time it was pointed out 
very definitely that there was no truth in a report published which described 
the United States as joining with the League of Nations to “‘ bring pressure ’ 
on Japan; there was not even an American observer at the meeting of the 
(‘ouncil then being held. 

As for the proposals to China and Japan, the State Department announced 
that the President and Mr. Stimson, having before them the appeal of 
January 29th, for “ immediate friendly measures” of the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, now announced the receipt of a complementary request from Tokyo 
reading: “On January 31st the Japanese Foreign Minister requested the 
U.S.A. to use its good offices to induce the Chinese troops not to bring up 
further reinforcements and to withdraw the Chinese troops now in Shanghai 
to a safe distance to avoid clashes. He stated that it was not the desire of 
the Japanese Government to send any further reinforcements, or to send 


land troops.” 


Yugoslavia. 
January 22nd.—Protest to League by Bulgars of Macedonia. 
of Nations.) 


(See League 





III.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


Text of the Constitution of the Spanish Republic. (December 9th, 1931.) 


b The Economist, dated January 23rd, 1932. 


Reparations and War Debts. 
30th, 1932. 


Special Supplement. 


The New Statesman and Nation, dated January 
Special Supplement. Disarmament. 


IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1932. 


Mar. 15th and 


*Committee on Communications 


Transit oie 
*Committee on Traffic 


Geneva. 
Apr. 4th 
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Aug. 6th 
July 29th 
to 
Aug. 12th 


Oct. 17th-22nd 11th 


Noy. 


* League of Nations and International nihew Office. 


in Women and 


Children . 

*Child Welfare Committee .. 
International Hydrographic (¢ ‘onference 
International Congress of Local a 

*Permanent Mandates Commission . ° 
Imperial Economic Conference 


World Grain Conference we _ in 


6th World Conference of the New arvegmaaare 
Fellowship oe ee 
General Meeting of International 
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V.—INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA. 


Of the Memoranda prepared by the Information Department the follow 
are of special interest at the present moment. They are available jy 
mimeograph form at the price of 2s. each (1s. to members of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs) :— 

(1) Summary of the Conclusions of the Indian Round Table Conferengg 

First Part. (November, 1930—January, 1931.) 

(2) British Policy in East Africa and the Tanganyika Mandate. 
(3) Anglo-Iraqi Relations and the Iraq Mandate. 


_ As the first edition of the Disarmament Memoranda has been exhausted, 
it has been decided to combine them in a single Memorandum to be issued 
in printed form, which will be ready on February 6th. The following is 
draft list of Contents :— 


INTRODUCTION. THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
General Disarmament Obligations. 


I. From tHe Peace TREATIES TO LOCARNO. 
Note on the Arms Traffic Convention, the Private Manufacture of Arms 
and Chemical Warfare. 


II. From Locarno To THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


Ill. THe PREPARATORY DISARMAMENT CoMMISSION. 1925-1930. 
ANALYSIS OF THE DRAFT CONVENTION. 1930. 


APPENDIX A. 


Explanatory Notes. 


The Washington Naval Treaty. 1921-1922. 
The Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 1923-1924. 
The Geneva Protocol. 1924-1925. 
The Locarno Treaties. 1925. 
The Geneva Naval Conference. 1927. 
. The Soviet and Turkish Disarmament Proposals. 1927-1929. 
The Pact of Paris. 1928. 
The Arbitration and Security Committee. 
Model Treaties. 
The General Act. 1928. 
The Optional Clause. 
The London Naval Treaty. 1930. 
The Convention on Financial Assistance. 1930. 
The Franco-Italian Naval Negotiations. 1931. 
. The Convention to Improve the Means of Preventing War. 1931. 
15. The Arms Truce. 1931. 
16. The French Disarmament Memorandum. 1931. 


AprenDIx B. A short bibliography. 


There is also a Chart to illustrate the interconnection of Disarmament, 
Security and Arbitration. 


Price 2s. (to members of the Royal Institute, 1s. 6d.), pp. 74. 
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